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lish Positivists in his introduction to this book of reprints. The 
first part, on National Problems, contains such essays as Bis- 
marckism, France after the War, The Anti- Aggression League, and 
Empire and Humanity. The second part begins with his brilliant 
critique of the classic economists published in 1865 under the title 
The Limits of Political Economy; and the other chapters deal 
with Trades-Unionism, Cooperation, Socialist Unionism, Moral 
and Religious Socialism, — thelatterwritteninl891. "These were 
in no sense casual utterances. Being all based on the positivist 
theory of capital and labour, which I have held from youth, they 
have a systematic character." And the reviewer may well add 
that they are original documentary material for the student of the 
labor movement and labor legislation. The intimate associate 
of the economists and the working-class leaders, the author of the 
minority report of the Trades Union Commission of 1867, which 
Parliament accepted as the basis of trade-union legislation, the 
critic, friend and seer of trades-unionism, socialism, and codpera 
tionism — his essays bring us close to the heart of the real social 
revolution in England. 

J. R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields. By 
Gilbert Slater. With an introduction by the Earl of Car- 
rington, President of the Board of Agriculture. (London: 
A. Constable and Company, 1907. Pp. xiii, 337. 10s. 6d., 
net.) 

This volume is No. 14 in the series of Economic and Political 
Science Studies issued by the London School of Economics. The 
investigations were begun in 1894 and the results were summarized 
in a thesis entitled The Enclosure of Common Fields in England in 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, and approved for the de- 
gree of doctor of science in economics by the University of London 
in 1904. The manuscript matter and maps of that thesis have 
been revised and published under the present title. 

The purpose of the author was to study the policy of government 
legislation in the enclosure acts of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and to determine its effects upon agricultural produc- 
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tion, increase of rent, rural depopulation, industrial development, 
increase of pauperism, national resources, etc. The author, how- 
ever, broadens his theme and gives a history of non-parliamentary 
enclosure which includes that by principal landlords and by yeo- 
men (large farmers) . In other words, we have before us the results 
of an investigation by direct personal inquiry and a study of origi- 
nal documentary evidence, illustrated by descriptive maps, of 
the gradual obliteration of ancient village customs and common- 
field agriculture in England. 

This book is not of so much interest to the American reader 
from the standpoint of rural land tenure as it is from the point of 
view of the economic and social effects of the movement. To a 
limited extent only, and that particularly in New England towns, 
are there any indications in this country of the old Germanic com- 
munal system of common fields. Our American system of land 
tenure has developed under different conditions from the English 
system, so that comparison is out of the question and interest is 
naturally lacking. But the results of enclosure are of great interest 
because they show among other things that legislation which does 
not seriously hold in view the economic and social effects of its 
activities may do more harm than good. The author summarizes 
some of these results as follows : 

"The policy of the legislature and of the central government, 
expressed in the enclosure acts of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, though it claimed, and on the whole rightly claimed, 
that it effected an immediate and great increase in the country's 
output of agricultural produce, and an improvement in the breeds 
of sheep and cattle, was nevertheless essentially a policy directed 
towards the enhancement of agricultural rents, the building up 
of large and compact landed estates, the establishment of capitalist 
farming, the uprooting of peasant proprietors and of small hold- 
ings together with the communal Use of land, and the multiplication 
of the class of landless agricultural laborers. * * * 

"Summing up, therefore, the economic results of the whole mass 
of little village revolutions under examination, we find increased 
population, increased production of all sorts of commodities, in- 
creased national resources for purposes of taxation and foreign 
war. The moral effects we find to have been increased misery and 
recklessness, showing itself in increased pauperism and drunken- 
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ness. An increase of the quantity of human life is attained at the 
expense of a degradation in its quality." 

This is the vital point of the whole subject. The present-day 
policy of the British government, therefore, to reestablish allot- 
ments and small holdings, to encourage agricultural cooperation, 
to prevent a continuance of the rural exodus by preserving the 
independence of spirit of the agricultural laborer is a recognition 
that the enclosure of the common fields of England was not accom- 
plished with due regard to the rights, interest, and welfare of the 
humbler tillers of the soil and indicates a tendency to revert to 
agricultural conditions akin to those that have been abolished. 
Those, therefore, who are interested in the movement for reviving 
agriculture and for improving the social and economic conditions 
of farm life will welcome Dr. Slater's book as a suggestive historical 
and economic study bearing upon these lines. 

James B. Morman. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Sugar Refining Industry in the United States. By Paul L. 
Vogt. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1908. 
Pp. viii, 125. $1.50). 

The appearance of a monograph like that of Dr. Vogt on a 
specific industrial topic is encouraging to the many who look for- 
ward to the time when the special investigations of phases of eco- 
nomic history will be sufficient in number to permit of a larger inter- 
pretation of American economic history than has yet been made. 
A study of the sugar industry shows the interesting phenomena 
of competition, combination, tariff influences, manipulation of 
price, and the development of a new industry making great inroads 
upon the older type of production — phenomena all familiar in 
American industry, but not understood sufficiently to properly 
place them in an industrial history. 

As in the liquor and oil industries combination was the logical 
conclusion to the earlier history. The attempts at cooperation 
proved futile and even the organization of the controlling Sugar 
Refineries Company did not meet the many difficulties in the way. 
It in turn gave way to the American Sugar Refineries Company, 
a single corporation and not a trust in the older sense of that term. 



